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LEAVES FEOM A NOTE-BOOK. 



"Bass-rooks, Gloucester, Mass: — 
These rocks seen from the ocean side, or, 
even, -when standing among them, ap- 
pear heaped up and confused ; hut, if an. 
artist were to be deceived hy this appa- 
rent confusion, and think himself safe in 
representing them without order, and 
without reference to any original ar- 
rangement from which they had heen at 
some time thrown, aifft which can still be 
made out clearly enough by any eye 
that looks carefully at them— he would 
commit a grave error. Not only the 
position of the larger masses of rock 
betrays their original position and how 
this has resulted from that — but, every 
smaller seam, crack and fissure is de- 
pendent on the structure of the whole. 
It is in vain that you propose to your- 
self to have one set of facts without 
the other, or that you can idealize these 
rocks hy omitting either set or both at 
your pleasure. It is objected that in de- 
manding this scientific accuracy we are 
making an unreasonable demand, and 
one moreover subversive of the legiti- 
mate end of Art. But in this scientific 
age, it is useless to attempt to .escape 
the demands of ther time ; and, especi- 
ally, since the field of science fs enlarg- 
ing so as to allow of a multitude, of 
humble workers who make no claim to 
be heard for themselveSj but who. ask 
straighforward questions enough." • ;. 
Aug. 24th, 1863. 

" Hazeltine has painted a number of 
pictures which have for subject ledges 
of the siennite rock which seems to con- 



stitute the greater-part of this Glouces" 
ter coast. I do not know where he 
found the rocks he has painted, but na- 
ture has evidently made them in a dif- 
ferent mood from that in which she 
built this shore. That is, supposing his 
pictures to bo true. I find at every step 
something new. I cannot find, as he 
appears to, square foot after square 
foot of bare, smooth, clean-cleft, swept 
and garnished rock — but the whole 
surface is scarred and broken with 
crack and cleavage, with disintegration 
accomplished and in process, with 
marks of chemical and of mechanical 
action ; and the keener the eyes the 
more is to be seen. Let Agassiz come, 
and straightway a new world opens, 
new truths appear; the rock is a pa- 
limpsest, and every student of nature 
sees through new layers of obscurity 
and reads the clear, divine handwriting,, 
the record of the life of the globe. 
But, plain to be seen are many things 
which the half-looker never sees. This 
rock has its vegetation, its animal life, 
its incidents of various kinds, and not 
one of these has Hazeltine ever painted. 
I look across the ledge, where I am ly- 
ing, to the water — every crack and 
cranny has its bit of grass, its waving 
weed, its tuft of golden-rod, and, given 
a golden-rod, take for granted a butter- 
fly! There he is, this minute! and 
will you get a prettier story than that 
to put in your foreground ; this yellow 
flower with its yellow butterfly stand- 
ing up against the blue sea ? " 
Sept. 1865. 



NOTES HERE AND THERE. 



Really, reader, this coffee has some- 
thing of a supernatural flavor abojit it! 
Such aroma, such fragrance, we do not 
remember ever to have tasted or smell- 
ed before. Have we been drinking dog- 



wood, bean-water, tannin all our lives' 
and, at this late day, come, hy some ac- 
cident, on the real thing called coffee, 
of which we read in the Arabian Nights, 
and whose praises have been sung by so 



